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But in 
; auburn there was : 
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er of a whip-lash 
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; and there w 
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is anywhere ¢ 
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-erness to al 
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derhill, meanwhile studying 
profound attention. 
Just graduated from Winslow Uni 
y, and from the quiet, booki 
sociables of New Boston, he had 
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each siae; the second story an aimost 


above, 


precise counterpart of the first ; 
the usual pointed attics 


The flooring 


was of consideral 


stories were not 


le extent, while the 


more than eight feet 


in height, giving to the edifice a flattened, 
Squat appearance. 

The 
soft, and now very old, so that the ex- 
had 


material was brick, originally 
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terior become strangely haggard 


and pitted, as if from a complex attack 
of architectural consumption and small- 
pox. It seemed as if the building 
were not only infirm with age, but 
infected, disfigured, and unwholesome 
with disease. 
paint, put on witl 
four years, reminde 
the wrin l 


led i Oo yf lowacer 
ec visage Of a Gowager. 


spite of the fresh coloring without, anc 
the new papering withi 1e buildi 
had a mouldering 
odor. Underhill 
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he returne 
ceived by Turner 
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said the haunted 
to bed. Her 
this ™\ 
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man. 


the way, you may tl 
Underhill, that I should 
earn her own living, 

seed . 
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know how to kee} 


eal 11 } 
peopie talk ab 
it of 


scient yurse is the 
right one. 


Underhill noddex 


that the young lady 


> rather though 
t make a bette 
because of 

J n of and he, just be- 
ginning the world, was a poor 
n iat he was thinking of 
Not finding it 


nan, 
the very one 


for her. easy, however, 


Lrummer Ghost. 


[July, 


Mari in 


Miss 


converse c¢ yncerning 


asked: “‘ Any more 
; your — your ghost ?” 
‘Judge for yourself,” replied Turner, 
with an anxious glance at the clock. 
Is he regular? Does he come at 

certain hours ?” 

“ Notalways. Morning and evening. 
He has be hrice < ten o’clock. 
There!” 


Rubadul There was no doubt 


a drum of some sort was 


1 
about 


upon by someth 


the 


] 
anda 


aqown 


1 } 
oor-yarad, 


' 
deluded, hi 


lron ntered 
run entered, 


igh the | 


ble mann¢ 


y which 


thue 
tous 


atten 


vehemently asserted it 


yut the younger 


man, 


7 1 
ly and soul, 


Was even yet 


n¢ ed. 


Underhill’s first impulse, however, 


was towards faith ; he believed what he 
saw that his companion believed. Fora 


minute it seemed to him that the drum- 
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y encumber a garret, without dis- 


= , 
rat-tat-ta, the dinaril 


of the sticks on 


n the covering the smallest fraction of a band 


of music. Moreover 
, nt 


a few se 
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mmenced bea 


the neise had 
iad died iy as he set foot 
earret floor; the house 
irner ; 


mansion could 
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her eve 
and _ holdi: a lighted candle 
hand, met him with 
stern coun 


} | 


enough.” 

“ No use. 

1 speed, like 

“ Have you seen nothing inquire 
Underhill, wondering why Turner cov- 


ered his eyes. 
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all supposition of trickery. 
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Fred Turner was dead, set 
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apropos of a clamor which had driven cracked. Wouldn’t’a’ pitched into me 
the boy iato spasms, “Sarah, it is kill- so, if he hadn’t been. Ought to have 
ing* our ¢ hild.”’ a conservator and a keeper. f he ain’t 
know it,” she burst out with a watched, there ’ll be more ghosts of /zs 
“O, I wish you and manufacture.” 
Then it would What was the attitude of 
Turner during this grotesque < 
horrible drama? Underhill watched 


n, solet her narrowly, not so much in a spi 
hua Turner, don’t you do it!’ philosophical investigation, as beca 
i, tottering up to him he was on the verge of being in love w 
llowy face cl her. The theory which he had con- 
what you ructed for the girl was, that she knew 
Ih hat she had been plundered by her 


u to the ¢g 


launt you. 
rave,and beyond uncle, and that she was now engaged in 
terrifying the plunderer into a restitu- 
w, Mrs. tion. Looking at her from this 
neighbors view, he was astonished at the 
was failing. mination, the hardness of spiri 
he persecuted this family. 


r her uncle and his wife 
childish i 
yet she did not fli 

excused herself on 
at the two elders had been 

a manner the slayers of her brothe 

it was not in reality she, but their 


vn evil consciences, which put them 


to the torture. 
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have been glad 


veentleness and even fi 
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e aamitt 
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it must 


tions. 
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said to Underhill, “I only kn: 
Turner. Di you ever s« 
person in this world, who so evid 
belonged in the next? Why don’t s 


How 
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punction; in that there was 
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crew a hope. 
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the midst of lecisions he 
to 
He found tl 
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voice, but, on 
y, and meek. 


pared to wri 
Rao} 
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Gh St, 
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She read it, gradually flushing 
emotion, and when it was finished, 


raised her eyes to 


¢ a word. 


without utterir 
* 
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she 


3 9 
naerniil, 


] 1] 
i Called 


Dy ; 
rresent- 


y the girl entered 
lay . . nad te l 
awyer, and seatec 
] » or ] 
cie, not even it 


from her un 
Turner, rising, 


* Marian,’ said 


handing her the will, “ read this through, 


’ 


and speak to me.’ 


ready 
ood the drummer. 
s and adjurations of 
man were horrible. ‘‘ Has 
come again?” he shouted, 
m. “See him 


scream. 
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1ephews ! 
him ; 
Can 

s there no 
interval, Underhill 


‘ Seee8 
You have been a little 


ny head 


lone only one 
Restitution ! 


live years. 


i. 4 
t 
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e man- 


ventured 


rned 


is dead.” 


tone of sorrow and 


it he rot 


was 


ae gee 
Either pros- 


penitence for some evil done, 


1 her of her old bitterness, 
le her exceptionally gentle. 
ken her little cousin James 
was doing by him the 
In deep mourning 


rt, and 


mother. 


brother, uncle, and aunt, she 


Pe 


isually had a pensive gravity which 


vefitted the garb, and she was hand- 
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I 
somer than any one had ever before 
known her. 

Mrs. 


confessions 


Underhill. 
which 


\t last she was 


Among the 
she doubtless made to her husband, did 
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she admit a 


many 


connection with tl 


tery of the drummings ? 


word on that subject ; 


hen it was mentioned. 
Jorhill een cs 
derhill question her; 
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y covered over with wall 


extremity terminate 
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as if in the 
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of the m 
Turner. 
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7 
irlor, and, beaten 


it. 
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drum- 


But he discovered 
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mer, that we have a margin for 
charitable doubt as to Marian, ] 

a pleasing chance for faith in mysteries. 
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so 


and also 
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rs have been muc 
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We left our 


near the head of the 


team a a 


Mill 
June afternoon, and with knapsacks 
our shoulders struck into the woods : 
the base of the 


ne 


mountain, hoping 
cross t hat 


range 


t 
t 
lake by sunset. 


tween us and the 


: : 
engaged a good-natured 


dolent young man, wh 


be stopping at the house, 
} 


o happe 


ned 


ad carried a knapsack in the U 


armies, il 


to pl ot 
into the woods 


uS a 
SO as 
iny mistakes at the outset 


h 


the easiest fin 
- 


in the world to 
the lake. ] 


he lay of tl ] 
simple, according t 

sure I could go 

up this little 
ide of the mountain 


brook to its sour 


when we re 


he moun- 

e€ was some hem- 
mt Sree x 

Dire 

fr 


M« 


om 


st 


creek in 
our ear on the right. approached it 
once, and found it swarming with 
The water 


need wi 


trout. 


was as cold as one ever 
sh. After a while the ascent 


grew steeper, the creek became a mere 


Brook, one 


intervened be 
We 
, but rather in 


| } 
ana wi 


Browstin: 


farm-house 


moss- 


vere 


with much 


1 
ourselves up 
ery mou 
- hich 


the 
e, With the 


summit, 


) 


It seemed 


swamp hone 


way dow n 
nest in 
from the 


Aft 


we began to peer 
the for a 

or for some con- 
land that 


trees 


would indi- 
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packs against trees 
which made our | 

was 

at rock whi 

down 

prepared to 
fire was built, 
small ration 


out ¢ 


were 


at 
from 
ind 
y not : 
hen he turned “no-see-ems,” 
> without p 

the wl 


most unact 
hed. yot makin thought was t 


: 
I went down to tl 


soned in ‘som 
extended to m 
1k side, 
of the 
d not borne sufficient- 
at the main range, 

, ] 


sud- 

still 
annoyed by 

side of the 

naid had not be 


iuge lump refi 


lake. So 

we doggedly 

of undoing what we 
a - 


in ali CaSe€S a QISa- ee nex 


case a very labo- loud and 


cheerily as at midday, an 
was after sunset thought myself after all quite in luck. 
ack, and before we Other birds occasionally sin 


at night, 
up the mountain it 


just as the cock crows. I have heard 
We were often the hair-bird, and the note of the king- 


- 
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bird; and the ru 
drums at night. 
At 


wood 


] | 


guice, and l1ooke 
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croaked the old ones; pug, 

, shrilly joined in the smaller fry. 
Then I caught, through the lower 
trees, a gleam of blue. which I first 
vas distant sky. A second 


thought 
, 


look and I knew it to be water, and in 


a moment more I stepped from the 


woods and stood upon the shore of the 


ake. I exulted silently. There it was 


morning sun, 


C 
at last, sparkling in the 
| 


and as beautiful as a dream. It was so 


good to come upoy such open space 


h bright hues, after wandering 


ana suc 
+) i } . le ! Ti > » j 
in the dim, cense woods ne eye 1s 


escaped bird, and 


to | oint. 


as delighted as an 
darts gleefully from point 

The lake was a long oval, scarcely 
more than a mile in circumference, with 
evenly wooded shores, which rose grad- 
ually on all sides. After contemplating 
the scene for a monient, I stepped back 


into the woods, and loading my 


heavily as I dared, discharged 
times. 


The reports seemed t 
the mountains with ’ 


sound. 
quickly hushed, and | 
response. But 


Then | 


without 


no 
tried i 
ing an 


1 
evoning 


my companions, however, 
climbed to the 

the rear of the sp 

faintly one report. 
mense distance 


around under the 


I had come a long way 
pected to be able to 
my companions in tl 
upon. I therefore st: 
ing my course without 
the 


come, 


circuitous route 


and loadin 


aroused 


it intervals. 1ust have 


many long-dormant echoes from a Rip 
van Winkle sleep. As my pe wder got 


low, I alternately, 


fired and hallooed 
till I came near splitting 


: a. ae 
throat and gun. Finally, 
begun to have a very ugly f 


alarm and disappointment, and to 


about vaguely for some course to pursue 


in the emergency that seemed near at 


hand, —namely, the loss of my compan- 
ions now I had found the lake, —a fa- 


voring breeze brought me the last echo 


ponse. I rejoined with spirit, 


Ot a re 
and hastened with all speed in the di- 
had 


but after repeated trials, failed to elicit 


rection whence the sound come, 


another answering sound. This filled 


me with apprehension again. I feared 
that my friends had 1 the 
reverberations, and 


een misled by 
I pictured them to 
myself hastening in the opposite direc- 


tion. Paying little attention to mj 
course, but paying dearly for my 
lessness erward, I rushed 

to und 

been d 

shout revealed them near at 


heard 


Answering 
hand. I their tramp, the bushes 
parted, and we three met again. 

In answer to their eager inquiries, 
ssured them that I had seen the 
at the foot of the mou 
could not miss if 

where we then 

were soaked with 
spiration, bu shouldered my kna 
sack with alacrity, and we began the de- 


scent. I noticed that the woods were 


much thicker, and had quite a diff 


look from those I had 


passed through, 
of it, as I expected 
r its head, whereas 

yme out at its foot. We 
ne far when we crossed a line 
inions 


ked trees, which my com 
It ssed 


our 


mountain, 
interstices 
encouraged my 

{ 


them the lake was 


Aas 


n us and that, and not more than 


listant. We soon reached 


bottom, where we found a small 
n and quite an extensive alder- 
vidently the ancient bed of a 

I explained to my half-vexed 

and half-incredulous companions that 


we were probably above the lake, and 
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that this stream must lead to it. “ Fol- 
low it,” 
till we 

So I 


posea 


they said; “we will wait here 
dis- 
nder 
a spell, 


from my 


promised 1 view 


As I stret 


ind from 


YOO 
ched 
the 
+) 5 rid 
there was sudden! 

root. With a cele 
have done credit 

d the 
moment 


rr nd havine 
ground, having 


ary glimy se of the 


n 7 to convince me 
ring all encu 
t my gun » I still I 
us bafiled. 
another 
a mile, 
was close on 
sight of a low spur 
sweeping around like a half- 
and I fondly 
its clasp was the object of 
I found 
After 


extended arm, imagined 


only more 
cion was 


descend 


this re 
creek began to 


rapidly. 


: ‘ 
back with 


most 
compan- 

1 
bsence oO 


nearly two 


fatigued, and disheart- 


have sold my interest 
Lake at a very low 

first time, I heartily 

well out of wpe woods. Thomas 

1d the enchanters 


I doubted if he 


p his lake, ar 
posse ssion ! 
ever found it the second time, or 
if any one else ever had. 
My companions, who were quite 
fresh, and who had not felt.the strain 
of baffled purpose as I had, assumed a 


more encouraging tone. After I had 


myself 
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rested awhile, and partaken sparin 
the bread and whiskey, which in 
great improveme! 
er, I agreed t 


an emergency is a 


on bread an t 


proposition that we should make 
other attempt. As if to 
robin sounded his cheery call near 
the winter wren, the first I 
] 


in these ] 


reassure us 


woods, set his mu 


going, which fairly ran over w 
There 


is one 


gushing, lyrical sounds. 
but this bird our 

If it would only thrive 
the 


that 


no doubt 
finest songsters. 
well when 
far it 
It has all the vivacity and ver- 
canary, 
its shrillness. Its song is indeed a lit- 
tle cascade of melody. 

We again 
the 
mountain, 
the line of marked 
finally 
country to the right, saw 
to the left 
led up 
and in 


and sing aged. like 
and sing caged like 


canary, how woul 


bird! 


surpass 


satility of the without 


any of 


te ps, rolli n< 
the 


and committed ourselves to 


retrace d our 


stone, as it were, sl k up 


trees. These we 
, reached, and, after exploring the 
that bearing 
The trail 

ground, 


was still the order. 

a gentle rise of 
than twenty minutes we 
were in the woods I had passed through 
when I 


over 
less 
The error I 


found lake. 


had made was then 


the 

lain > wn hod c . 
plain ; we had come 
off the mountain a few paces too far 
i passed down 
side of the ridge, 
learned 
Creek. 


made good time, 


, and so had 


on the wrong into 


afterwards the 
Alder 


now 


what we was 
1 
valley of 


We 


rey; 


and before 
the mimi 


As we 


minutes I again saw 


sky glance through the trees. 
jc. the lake wood- 


had 


PI a solitary 

chuck, the first wild animal we 
the 
of a tree a few 


seen since entering woods, sat 
crouched upon tl 
the 


nonplu 


ie root 


feet from water, apparently 
ssed by the 


appearance of yates. on the land side. 
All retreat was cut off, 


com- 
sletely un 
pletely inexpected 


1 1 ) 
1iooKea 


and he 


his fate in the face without flinching. I 
slaughtered him I 


just as a savage would 
have done, and from the same motive ; 
I wanted his carcass to eat. 
The 
shining 


steady 


mid - afternoon 
the 
drove 


sun was 
and a 


little w: 


lake, 
the 


upon 


breeze 
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borhood ; but the q 


was a serious one 


delay. 

When we reac] 
point where we 
trees 


of marked 


question arose 
ourselves to tl 


trail 


trust 


ur own 


Oo 
] 
I 


ie 


the tain, 


: . 
where the guide 


cided in favor oO 


Alter a march oO! 
hour the biazed 


cont luded we were 


which we had part 


»o we Duiit 


} ‘ } 
and cast about on 


clew 


and with 
a | 


rood o! 
verted me for a m 
blustered about at 


t all attentic 


to draw all a 


the young 
fly, hid tl 


} 


dog 


1emMm 


seives. 


self along apparent 
As I 


very nimbly, 


difficulty. 


ana 


yards. Then, as I 
farther and farther 


iast she 
1 

throug! 

interest 


caught one of 


simply squatted c! 


sle eve, 

armpit. 
W hen 

smoke, opinions 


we me¢ 


feasible course. 
but that 
but 


] 


we could ; 


we wished t 


and as near as 
where we had ente 


our timidity and 


tramped away bacl 


» and |} 


a fire, ial 


I 
| 


r ones, which 


in great distress, and dra 


possit 
— 
rea. 


indecision, we 


crossed t of blazed 


»wed our old trail to the S] rit 


whether 


he, or 


rin 


rmer course. 


larters 
1 


nes 


a with the guide, 
a down our loads, were as 


sides iol ome 
1 


iOocalt 


TY 1d ne " r llow hi wonld fai ha: 
He O14 ONC 1c i y would fain have 

, rote trvin vn 
Irious rate, trying wh 


away at their o 

1 to herself, while i i 

were unable to 

She whined like a 
1 } 

eda her- 


tect 
CAlCoe 


ran 


+41 } 
y with the 
—_ 

Sue 


Beaver 


Broo] 


as on 


literally swarmed wit 


were in no mood to 


catch them, and pushed on along the 
put channel of tl ream, i 


. 
wet « s eedily 1e str someti 
le to the point from rock 


Half asha ned of 


inally and speculatin 


to where we had we would probably come 
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Beaver Kill, my companions thought ; 
but, from 
,on the Mill Brook, about six miles 
team; for I remembered 

having seen, in coming up this stream, 


the position of the sun, I 


a deep, wild valley that led up into the 
mountains the 
bank he stream became lower, and 


Here we 


wood-road, 


this 


one. Soon 


nto the woods. 

al obscure 
tly conducted us into the 
The 
won- 


hemlock forest. 


le slope, and we 


lumbermen and 
rowl through these w 
fine tract untouched 


irk- 
yods 
Be- 
forest was mostly birch 

now close to the settlement. 
more, and we were out of the 

took us a moment to com- 
ne scene. Things looked very 

first; but quickly they be- 
gan to change and to put on familiar 
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features. Some magic 
seemed to take place before my eyes, 
the farm-house at 
which we had stopped two days before, 


scene-snilting 


till— there stood 
and at the same moment we heard the 
stamping of our team in the barn. We 


sat down and laughed heartily over our 


] 


goo 1 luck. Our desperate venture 


resulted better than we had 
hope, and had shamed our wisest } 
At the house our arrival had be 
ticipated about this time, and dinn 
was being put upon the table. 

It was then five o’clock, so that we 
had been in the woods just forty-eight 
hours ; but if time is only phenomenal, 
as the philosophers say, and life only 
in feeling, as the poets aver, we were 
some months, if not years, older at that 
moment than we had been 
before. Yet younger too,— though this 


} 
WoO days 


be a paradox, —for the birches had 
infused into us some of their own sup- 
pleness and strength. 
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EAVE what is white for 


~« For such 


whiter use ; 


a purpose as your own 


Would be a dreary jest, a coarse abuse, 


A bitter wrong to snowy stone. 


Let the pure marble’s silence hold 
Its hidden gods, and do not break 
Those unseen images, divine and old, 
To-day, for one mean man’s small sake! 
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25 


should know. You have earned 
love of all these.” 
“ Earned it! What « 


’ } 
} - ¢ 


10 


t 
. ‘ 
brethren 


“Do 


S may se 

him 
lietly, interrupting him. 

back to the 


The doctor left Friend 


8 ack 
Wii ask 


house.” 


The Foe 222 


Holcombe’ 


the Household. 


garden with a pleasant jest, | 


rode towards Emerald he 


F . . » 
an oath hich was evidence of 


but ah : mind. 


from them, and 


n her bosom, de 


its poisonous f1 
4 ] - re 
ior herseli. 


never know, - 


ever ul lerst 


she had watcl 


Holcombe, or with what bitter 


the evic 


; 
al 
proach she had received 


of his confiding love. 

When Duty had 
widowhood t] 
she had listened at 
then 


spoken to her in 
rough 
with al 


ith ind 


with indi 


first 
with liope, then 





Detwiler’s voice, 
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nthe children. Delia 
She compared this being 
She considered the man- 
her speech; the 
charm of her graceful 
fher slightest motion. Observ- 
she felt a direful isfacti 
ld bear to know, she thought, 
had lost the ] 
er should have won. 
think now with longing of 
h was not for him, hen 
he and she stood upon one level. 
lan ; 


how long could a satisfaction li} 


endure, after she clearly unders 
No! it was not possible that she s! 
rejoice he light of 

fading from his eyes, and anot 
clowing in them. She bega 
“Save him, good Lord!” 


equality as this. 


*r Was sitting 


| h 
steps with Miss Sawyer, 


elia did not 


him. He stayed 


} : - 
101 ough to discover 
Ss living before another day 

ynsolation and to Mr. Holcombe 
11 1 . 


sked herself, “Was g fever. Any other 


» heavy to bear as 


must not 
have her rdened by any unnecessary 
cares. Carson, somebody around 
Miss here, will be willing to take the y 


me woman, culti- woman, if she cares to Stay, no de 
la good “You are a good fellow,” said 
and doctor, with genuine admirati 

The dare say you would never gut 
- 


didn’t tell you, that Delia has been 
amusing herself by comparing her ac- 
The preacher was not complishments with this young lady’s, 








the Household. 
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em 


he 
} 


ung | cor 


t l 
to Father Trost.” 


} 


t’s business,” 


» stopped. 


I y no man. But we 
inderstand Mr. Trost. You said 
ild be ruined when I told you 


» deacon was tempted. I do not 


hat: but it is a tribulation to be 


to Trost, and dis- 


means. 


-s ’ 
his reception 
a 
cited his 
24 a 
with conhdaence 
hould himse 
+A _ 
rand saved 
burning. 


Holce ymbe 


repro- 


preach that sermon which was now 
being talked about everywhere, she lis- It was this passage of 
tened with the feeling that every word which was repeated from 


of it was addressed to herself; and he mouth with such comments as, 








Wn. 
un 


ing 
ng, 


k he did 


the superin- 


ead, looked 


He would like 


] +] 
iCCuc 





/ Li 7S¢ y/ 





out before him. 


gaged, John Edgar came 


CHAPTER 


JOHN EDGAR’ 
} } ] 


seen him busy 


had his coat on, 


more, then. 


7 iil 7 
lhe Household. 


im ; she lent me a book 
him.” 
Miss Edna knows about him ? 
these drawings all the 
a variety, you 
e, from —or down. That 
1 stood for 
ng with 


among 


eason to d 
Elsden was in the fi 

} » of the be indces 
1ad some of the best judges 





fore we 

sirous 

“We 
ve 


That’ 


John’s ey 


denly r 


been 


me now 
about he 
* Oui ose events which 

y knowled 


me suspect mee, as | 


men as we are to still 
much impressed that she is actually the heir to a 
y the answer he received: — property.” 


s 





were you,” sz 


ny iortune ma 


rn tl 


mother’ 


hon 


dow here.” richtly wi hat d ‘ the rest, 


Jol at silently thinking. 1 I anybody migl nture on a prophecy 


regard to your future.” 





heritag 


ec. 


nd } 
lana he 


uld make you $ parentage. 





ray 


THOMAS C 


= the Boston 
- of the great 


statue i 


all, in front 

an, there stands a 
ustrious com- 
poser, Beethoven. is a noble work 
of art, — grand, impressive, mournful. 
The face and form are visibly stamped 
with the marks of sorrow and struggle. 


matted hair, the furrowed brow, 


worn countenance, the compressed 
] 


tried, 


he k t 


hat breathing 


a re proaucti¢ I 


f Beethov 


Symph 


ol J 


>) and th 


+h — 
te mind, 


and form 


time. 
Thomas Crawford was born in the 
city of New York, March 


a respec table 


22, 1513, of 
family, neither rich nor 
poor. His parents were emigrants from 


Thomas Crawford: 


RAWFORD: A 


_ 


a Eulogy. 


EULOGY. 


the north of Ireland, members of 
Church of Ens 
J ah tel > eahlu camm } 
stock, which was honorably commended 
and His 
father, a man of active mind and genial 


the 
sland, sprung of a good 


in their lives conversation. 


spirit, fon reading, hospitable, and 
lied in 1838. His moth- 
man of rare excellence, firm 

of duty, full of loving- 
hinking and speaking ill of 
nsncdiineg % ee ee ae 
abounding in acts of Charity, of 
temper, and with a vein of 


humor, that, under all the bur 


s confidant : 


ether every thot 


tion were revealed to her as t 


wey 


her com 


journal of his li 


growth of his mind 
of his genius. 
Crawford 


an arti 


was born 


nder influences n¢ irticularly 
d to develop it. At the time 
por ni ies for 


our country were 
But 


cultivation in art ir 


10 means what they now are. 
, 


native bent of his 
manifested in that direction 


from the first, the 
mind was 


and made for itself a path of progress, 
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in spite of external difficulties 
couragements. While yetac 


of his 


gravings, 


time was passed in 
taste and habit which led 


‘ODVIN 
COP) 


Tie sent to a drawing-school, 


jpetiies by the rapid prog- 
Though it was 


after the man- 


made. 
red tl 


iat, 


ner of American boys, he should engage 


irtment of business, no 


in some de] 
: : ss = 
violence was done to his irrepressible 


Crawford’s father, like 


inclinations. 
Milton’s, did 
devote 


not his son to 


require 
himself to uncongenial pursuits, 
1, but 


however g inful, him to 
powers, and permitted 


allowed 
cultivate his best 
him to y his hig! 


By the 


fa natural 
scious at tion, his 


est os ne ye 

incon- 
led to 
- there 


and 


feet were 


those pla in his native ¢ 
— where 


be seen. A large 


° os 
anything like 


wood-carving was 
resort. 
the 


whic h 


his favorite 
keen 
] 


hand 


] 4 h¢ 
a 1gnt 
under 
were into 


sna ed 
of foli- 
.rr +1 

earn the 

much in- 


o€ ntly 
J 


y determined t 
bserved with so 
lied himself dilli 
his new employment; 
profession, it 


2p thus 


practice 
] 


still kept 
I 
athering 
lection of 


quick and 


- scover 
1er for 
_ ity 


+r 
rarity. 


1 


empl 


tle ¢ 


oyment, 


towards 
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far been timidly groping 
dark, or at least in 


He had thus 
his way in the 
twilight ; 
for day began to ‘agpent, and he moved 
h firmer and bolder steps. He 

liv ; ] } 


on with 
modelling in clay in his own 


the 


but now gleams of the wished- 


commenced 
h the genius of 


for the walls were covered 


room, —a spot over > whi 
art presided ; 
and charcoal, 


with sketches in 


the floor was strewn with casts, the ta- 
with the 
filled with | ooks, oTa 

‘4 


ble heaped clay, and 
mostly bi 
artists, or treatises on some 
of art. 

This was the beginning 
artist. He had r 
the prolongation of 
life. 
he moved ever onward, sometim« 
ly, painfully, 
discourage but 


hopefully. 


aepartment 
k 


as an 
fc yrme 
From thi 


line of his whole 


sometimes often 
or a ht 
Wheth 


sympathy or without it, in aon 


ments, 
energetically, 


he love of kindred 


cheered by t 
i ishine of 
elect, 
His was 


in the ur 


etl of ne 


patron ize 
he was ever adv 
not 


sensitive and susceptible natures, o 


cing. one of those 


which the want of opportunity 


had 


long 


the 
Luc 


he 


effect : 
} 


whic can 
work it 
his lif 


tudio of Fraze 


the 


event in 


makes 


which 


The next e is his 


ing em] lin t 


love 
Launitz, who were workers in 


especiall monumental 


y in 
Here he remained two yea 


were industrious and profita 
In the modelling of the foliage 


ers which formed the de 
tions of the works exect 
studio, as well as in several 


designs for monumental structures, 


ive proof of inventive 
During 


he 


began to g 
and mechanical skill. 
attended t 
National 


two years he 
school of the 
Design ; 
ing 
for his @ employers in th . boc wou 
labor in the 
in the night 

At the end of these tw 
of full has put on the duties 


often school till a late hour 
70 years, he is 


age and 





from wh 


was natural 


l | towal 
and inevitable. T und of hope and 
promise to him was his vision by day 

] I Bet 


stood but 


and his dream ween his 
and its fulfi 


en 1ere 


wish In 
d that was most hon- 


one obstacle, an 


He shrank from inflict- 


orable to him. 
ing the pang of 
parents, especially his mother to whom 
tenderly attached, and 


separation upon his 


he was most 


students as 
ome, encour- 
ism, and sympa 
ll be supposed 
first few days of his residence in Rome 
were passed in a tumultuous whirl of 


sensations and emotions, which pre- 
vented him from at once setting to 


» arrived there at a propitious 





a ] P 

light, arouse, elevate, 
43),1 on 

ceptible mind. 


these wild raptures, these 
7 
i 


lelights, passed away, and 
set himself to work in good 
His friend Launitz had given 


introduction to Thor- 


letter of 
waldsen, who, in a vigorous old age 
and in the enjoyment of a world-wide 


. . , 
sional often continued 
the night. 
manifoid 


studio of 
all that he 


esses 
horwaldsen, 
sees. The gr 
himself stops before a figure whi 
pupil is modelling, contemplates 
a few moments in a way that shows 
sees signs of promise in it, and then 
gives a few hints which fall like good 
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seed upon fertile soil. He is often 
discouraged, but never cast down, for 
the strength of his will is equal to the 


hi He 


vigor of hi draws dili- 
gently from life-models in the French 


genius. 
Academy; he sets up figures in clay 

He 
the most vigorous economy, 


keeps clear of the 


and breaks them to begin anew. 


lives with 


and burden and 
bonda debt. This economy was 


-imposed, for a considerable 
as of the 
kindred at 


expended in the purchase 


his earnings, as well 
means contributed by his 
home, was 


ists, engravings, and books upon 
1e accumulated in time an 
ple collection, justly regarding them 


his trad and 


invested 


he tools of looking 
upon them as capital, which 
would sooner or later yield him sure 


returns. 

To have a dt 
force of chara 
ius, we 


ile 
results 


erowth 
ment of 


patience 


-deferred 

the hand 
multitude of 
works of art in Rome affect him? Will 
they act as a spur aclog? Will 
they quicken and ins 


pi 
they paralyze his ener; 
proportion between their vast aggregate 
and all that can be accomplished by the 
most vigorous powers and the longest 


1aS Crawford: a Eul 


cy. 

life of any one man 

wasted i ue dreams and airy hopes, 
no shape and as- 

pirations that bear no fruit ? 


All 


drew 


these ps 


‘ils were avoided. He 


from the influences around | 
the elements of healthy and continu 


erowth. Under the discour 


incident to the commencement of 

n artist, he preserved alik 

f his soul and the J 
With a young man of 


} } 


nd such strength of ch 


time. 
, 
ued ; 
those 
-empty 
up 
“f 
for the brow may 


-but it will 


on it, and the 


fidel- 


ym - 


executed the ¢ 
to hi is inde- 
; almost ascetic 
simplicity of his life, at length < 


industry, the 


He began to emerge from 


obscurity, — to lift his head above the 


attention. 


level of those waters beneath which so 





his own 


‘ 7 
itenea 


C ith the otl 
be which i 


ler 
hehtly 


Nor 4 tnis 
which attributes of lyse and 





Thome Ss Crawfi vi qs: 


with Cerberus, ir in the summer of 1839, had 
sya ; 


ressed 


with 


quoted, 

fever, wl 

by resumin; 

him 

was n 

his j 

his complete recovery from tl I] ried 
there broke around hi } awl Ward, 


a brighter day. Mr. Charles im young 


ner, who had made his acquaintance a mutual attrac 





ms and 


Leh 
those which had 





8 


4 
“tT 


thus far occupied his tim 


State 
morta No 
mortal ] 


heroes of history, 


rt 


+} 
Luc 


ight, 


| 
( 


he 


Thomas Crawford: a 


] 
and stature, 
in 

y lived, 
floated bef 


passio1 


touched with dition t 


putation. 


e and hand. passed away, when 
re than emotion was renewed by a 
the majestic commission from th 
ind move- ment, for works in I 
] Capitol at Was! 

sd to Rome, ir 


¢ that he 


was 


sum 


into each other and forming a 
udi ljoining his dwelling, 
ed States 


ior 


een 
Crawford 


iS a com- 


earied nerves an 


some lighter lal 


1estrian 
, , , 
ngton was compieted, 


and 


both amon 


sculpture for the 


the 


generous 
1e national govern- 
£ 


ad- 


rton. 





1 , , 
» wl) 
Slowly | 


ful constituti¢ 


ble foe. 





50 [July, 


untiring hand had ever b« O li 1 f is ha 
ng hz ad ever l in faces. His hai 


nt 


r was brown, his 
1 creative imagination wa " vere blue, large, and expressi 
prostrate on a cout h 

} 


ble of mental or 


throu 
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imperfect 


lines 


more 


are prone, 





} 
comple 


} nid 
ould 


is 


yund out 


trovers\ 


movement, whi 


as 
withi VOri 
He } j L 


i- WOTr: 


ise of life inspires. 
g all men of 
roduce 





tle more 


1S consideration 
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age of thirty-five, 
down the « 
All the 


whom | 


lived 


‘a Ms 


1 
wnere 
ire re\ 


all the 





rc 


fo am S 
(rav} telle 


ABRIEI 


t represents, ir 
be low 


h ld 
SnHOULC 


de grees 
1 and 
)-and-twenty. 
the work is not e 
is thoroug] ly re 
easily see that the 


painter 
ae ae) a ne 
ciated the Chara 


ter of the 


countenance is interesting 
ratner than beat ul, — the forehead 


broad and open, the eyes slightly prom- 


} 1 
ne pressed my 


hardly know why, —I felt touched al 


most to tears. had 
been a familiar 

} } } . om ia - 4 
boyhood, and an important ¢ 


life had formed a sort of ej 


and 

back into his chair, with 
fingers of the clock wandering on 

to the small hours of the night, he told 
it with a tender, lingering garrulity. 
Such as it is, I repeat it. I shall give, 
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as far as my friend’s words, 
or the English of them; but the reader 


will have to do without his inimitable 


accents. [For them there is no English. 


] 
i 


Bergerac 
of 


My father’s household at 


(said the Baron) consisted, exclusive 


the servants, of five persons, — himself, 
my mother, aunt (Mile. de Bergerac), 
. 5 = Afr 
(my preceptor), and M. 

) =e geal 
the nouse. 


hould have num- 
servants. 


Poor 


stick 


mong the 
yther did. 

) - 

great lel 


Her 


Sue 


own 


was 


yielded only 


without discredi 


pass¢ d 


W 


od, I look over 


} 1 
nen i 


double 
place, and the fe 

There ’s only one 
the s] 


SKY 


. , ’ 
IS Changed. 


aS) a a 
Gaoriellé de bergerac, 


the old sky. 


course, if we had only had eyes to see 


it; but to 
} 


riT le l; 
vinely bDiue, 


cast 


my J 
enough 
thought it 
dled 


valier, 


1 
when 


game- 
shige 
playing 
a dirt 


tavern Hebe. 


his name. 
a relic, a 


should 


. +1 
yuvenne 
1 7 

little shadow, 


I 


I 


F } 
10d. 


It was 


me, I confess, it looked di- 
And 


bright, — the little patch under which I 


in fact it 


An 


shadow. 


was promiscuous 


I was 


] 


vf 
iyi. i€ 


rospet¢ tive m 


I walkec 


1 1 7 
naa a aozen 


a little 


of cards, a1 

1 his 
I have nothing 

os 7 
trike you aS an O 


1 
Good heave! 





black enough, of 
| 


was very 


you would have 
). 


y? 
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terrace. A young man in poor clothes, 
with a walking-stick, had come up from 
ill for the avenue, and stood before my father, 
and laneuid, with his hat in his hand. At the far- 
‘had been content to lea | | the terrace was my aunt. 
women, who, on the yarapet, playing 


mea <ood deal with a gre lack crow, which we kept 


possessing 
J did n’t know tl 
y from his being horribly hi 


of these 


ind a hand on each 
unbuttoned, 
Upon my wor 
“1 don’t know wha 


There 


mMnce 
SidNCCG 


seems to be 


} } 
1SACC. 


“ My aunt taught me to read,” 


irron’s 


) throug! 
e€ minutes. 


ind trancer 
Ind a Stranger Oo! 
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the young man put his | up t n this way it was that Pierre Co- 
mouth. But I could see that al juelir > to be my governor. 
} had 


his eyes had a very good-natured father, who had a mortal dislike 


My aunt, seeing that her name had inds of cogitation and 
been mentioned, walked slowly over ged him on the simple testimony of 


» and of his own account 


‘Would 
le Che V ilies 4 
looking at me wi smile. us il i vhich he had vainly 
“Do you know Latin, — r™ vish I sm -arnin upon the 
asked. physicians, and tha is mother had 

“ Perfectly,’ id the man, married again, y littl his taste. 
with the same smile. Poor Coquelin was friendless, penni- 

“Do you want learn Latin, Che- less, and homeless. But once back on 
‘ his native soil, he found himself pos- 


“Every gentleman learns Latin, igain by his old passion for 


’ said my 


he young man. stters, and, like all starving members 
llow, his dusty f his craft, he had turned his face to 
shoes and his rusty clothes. “ But aris. He longed to make up for his 


I looked at the poor fe 


you ’re not a gentleman,” said I. three years in the wilderness. He 
He blushed up to his eyes. “Ah,I trudged along, lonely, hungry, and 
only teach it,” he said. weary, till he came to the gatés of Ber- 


> 





fount 


than 


great 


xes and I remem! 
Iwas con- ; bestowed uj | 
il and Ovid fice tas erival She could never be 
and vi aiter hiS arrival one could nheve 

oat 1 } 9 had ha heer 
1 the brought to forget that he had been 


picked up, as sl! 


sae 132-1 t 
> OWN delight, i 





( 7abz te “tle 


absence of! 


~o a 
sposed, 





In and 
oked 
ikeSs 


. 1 f 
tured i 


the whole 


] 


is handsome 
r was in crimson 
Id fac ings. 
to bed, but my 


nishe d 


*t back in 
is knees and \ 
In a little while, from 
f the heat, he fell asl 
r, and I sat in my 
M. de Treuil as he 
drinking his wine 
stories to my mother, until at last I too 
relapsed into the innocence of slumber. 
They were very good friends, the Vi- 


comte and my mother. He admired 
the turn of her mind. I remember his 








{ 





Vicomte. 
result of 


have been 
of real trials and t 
certain 


anda 


making, the Vicomte had rubbe ’re y devoted your sister, sudden- 
off this primal bloom of manhood. ’ y; e said. “ There are duties and 
was that about Gaston de Treuil that duties, mademoiselle. I’m very much 
reminded you of an actor by daylight. obliged to you for reading tome. You 
His little row of foot-lights had burned can put down the |! 


pu 
itself out. But this is assuredly a “The Vicomte swore very 
more pedantic view of the case than you went out,” my father went on. 


any that Mlle. de Bergerac was capable Mille. de Bergerac laid aside her book. 





rn 


o2 ap 
Gaoriell: 


“if he was goin 


, } 
she Said, 
> 


g 
’s very well I went.” 
the Vicomte ?” 


“ You ’re 


You ’re not a little girl.” 


twenty-two 
fa- 


twenty- 


twenty-two rf cried 


my 


lim she was 


I 


my father, 


2s ] ] imec 
im HIS word a aozen times 


Ooves you.” 
with a 
her 
I was standing gazing at 


sesides, the Vicomte 


Bergerac bl ished, 


nd as she did so eyes 


at a familiar friend 
new light. 
lrew me to- 
‘The truth comes out of 


of children,” she said. 
de eS he k ve me ? 
ried Baronne ; 


the ‘one 


*t speak to children of such things 
girl should believe what she ’s 


Q I4t. 5 


6 


mother when sl 
your brother loved me. 


but I belie. it, as far 


and 


worse for 


heard. Une 
mer, M. de Tre 
and announced 


set out in com 


Sorbiéres for sor 


+] 


; 
»outh, Dy the 1 
ter hoped to prolong | 
I remember that, 
appe 
upon some topic 
| 
icomt 


», on which ] 


Irst 


I 
honored and that 


deemed worth he: 


aer a 


history of the American War, 


iscussion must have relate 


lin spoke with the firn ness ana 
by personal 
he was a little 
2 sound of his own 
] 


quitted himself with perf l grace 


We all sa 


ther even staring a 


TOOK 
> 

} 
anda success. 
mi 


ly pe 
21 


rfe ct 


My father, as became 


} 1 
bege -dagogue a pe 


‘ gentleman, knew by a 
rough instinct when a man had 
I He leaned back, 


stening 


amusing to say 
tribute 
‘he Vicomte, 
like a man of taste, was charmed. 
told stories himself, 
judge. 


After 


terrace. 


out the 


It was a perfect st 


supper on 


} immer 
night, neither too warm nor too cool. 
There was no moon, but the stars flung 


down their languid light, and the earth, 
with its great dark masses of vegeta 
tion and the gently swaying tree-tops 
seemed to answer back in a thousanc 
vague perfumes. Somewhere, clo 


ut of an enchanted tree, 
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to live. My expectations are though “Well, nor I either. 
particularly good. My great-uncle, M. of sorrowful harmony! 
de S« rbicres, possess« s, chi ny in landed nce, repeat, I offer 
estates, a fortune of somethree millions i 1 

of livres. I have no important com- 

petitors, either in bloox r devotion. 

He is eighty-seven years old and para- 

lytic, and within the } 1 I have 


been laying siege to his favor with such 


that his surrender, like his ing le thing indelic 


1, is onlv a question of time. , orbid, madem« 


constancy 

extinction, 

I received yesterday a summons to go 

with him to the Pyrenees, to drink 

certain medicinal waters. The least he 

can do, on my is to make mea 

handsome allowance, which with 

own revenues will make« en attendant 

better things —a sufficient income for 

a reasonable couple.” am from among 
There was I e of : n¢ i > open sky. 

during which we 

in the obstructed starli; 

broken only by tht 

dress brushing 


11 
OICS 


cood fortune as i he present 

rather than in the future.” 
“There itis! Unti ame to know 
had no thou f marriage. 
did I want of wealth? If five 
co I had foreseen this moment, 
uld stand here with something 

than promises.” 

Vell, Vicomt 
ith singular 


honor to thin] 
you will no 
iat prudence is one « 


I wish t 


uu as you 


a senti- 


tokens of 
a million and 


u_ consider 


don’t love me 


should never forget that.’ They ’re the next best 


t 
t 


“Well, then, va for the green 
. hit 
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Lot 9. | 


y had very little of 


not; but i il 
pleasure-house. Such 


id 


ommend you to the 
tection.” the look of 
We had made 

1 turned into an alley whic! 

and saloons of the chateau, and it now 
dark and bare and cold. In 


half the circuit of tl furniture as it had once possessed hi 


long since been transferred to the needy 


towards the house, 
looked 


in its course separated 
front, the shrubbery had been left to 


leading to the main 
hick and wild and almost 
exclude the light from 
but behind, outside of 
which he occupied, anc 
been provided from the 
he articles necessary for 
whole domain. WV Coquelin had obtained my fath 
I looked down alon: mi yn to effect a great-clear 


the foliage, and he now enjoyed 


a charming view 
country. 
rooms, arranged as 
‘ound him. 


and somewhat 


idea of my nephew 


ergerac. ‘ We wer 


park, 











> 
j< 
eleven, I had run away 


a Y. I had 


school, and travelled durir 


Buffalo, 


from 
placed at 
vy six months 


all over the Western lakes, with.one suit 


where been 


} 
of clothes, 


a solitary shirt, and a cash 


capital of five copper cents. I was 
impelled by thessame romantic instincts, 
I suppose, which at twenty, prompted 
me to undertake the “barefooted” 


of Europe, on the 


tour 


of one hundred 


; sum 
and eighty-one dollars in United States 
currency. In which of these two adven- 
turous enterprises | came 
x to death 

to say. I 
aiter 


nearer Starv- 


in it wot Id be difficult now 
had no parents to 


me, 


and knew little and care¢ 


less about the 


broad prairie in Ohi 


which was my patrimony and place of 


nativity. It was relatives 


my 
whom I fled and to whom |! 


vi 


trom 


turned 


Towards the close of 

year, I found myself possessor of 
siderable sum of money in bank, 
I had made out of 

carrying them through 


ind squalor of my six mon 


gventleman, because he 


deal from my early 
the clog-dance on 
his state-room. 
repeat - here : 
remonstrances which t 
would make, when | ‘tently 


seized the occasion of his ‘ itch be- 
] 


low” to shuffle him out « profound 
Just 
laid up for the winter, I ha iken m 


leave of her at Toledo, 


sleep. before the 

Ohio, where | 
was boarding and going to school on 
Ford 


About the same time my 


my earnings when I met Messrs 


and Kunkel. 


landlady gave me warning to take my- 


\ 


Years as a Negro Minstrel. 


iW ana . } iis . 
self and banjo and obstreperous 
out of her house 

In the 
I left 


time 


course of a mon two, 
! 


school that I might have more 


found 


to devote to minstrelsy. I 
another boarding-house, however, where 


he plastering of the apartment below 


mine was proof against the coppers on 
complicated shuffles 
organized a 


1 minstrel 


and the 
and band of 
and ap- 


myself musical director, thou 


} » Sone 
VOYS 1nto troupe, 
pointed 


I knew no more of music than 
spent my money 


} 


chemistry. I 


truments for the company, and for fur- 
to deck the 


liture room in which we 
met for rehearsal. The musical 


ments, however, were the least of the 
ince these consisted, if I well 
banjo before mentioned, 
a tambourine, 2 


id an accordion. With these, 


succeeded in making 


g 
for some quiet-lov- 


» were accustomed 


week, to 
the building 
had rente¢ 

leave till our time 
constrained, however, 
and Walk-around. 


singing, to which we were 


to forego 
Still our 1 
now ¢ 
came near breaking up the poor re 
Gambrinus of the saloon beneath. 
‘stem-cuests ” fell off one by one and 
1¢ thas 


ghborhood for their 


sought-a quieter nei 
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the 

1 who played the accor- 

was worthy to be under 

nusical director as myself. He 
l tune from begin- 

was the “ Gum- 

Tree Canoe.” vy it happened none 
of us could si the song, which, as is 


is of the slow, melancholy, 


well known, 


il ord 


er ; 
ckily, pressed i 


qaoupbie service ol 


1 a] 


Negro Minstrel. 73 
saw it,—not saying, of course, how 
gracefully. I am not, however, so vain 
or proud of this gift as I used to be, 
should hardly have written the 
all, had it not 
seemed necessary to a proper under- 


and 


loregoing sentence at 


standing of subsequent passages in this 
narrative. 

I was still se small of stature, and yet 
capable of producing so much noise 
with the coppers on my heels, that, by 
the wholesale clerks and young bloods 
the 
light of a prodigy, and made to shuffle 


my feet at 


about town, I was considered in 


and in 
by thi 


almost all hours 


almost all localities. I S 
eans, at some place of convivi 
that I attracted the notice and 


tion of 


il resort, 


a conductor on the Mi 


Southern and Northern Indian 


road. He determined to have so much 
talent 
ailed 


Here, as on the lake, I had the exclu- 


with him all the time, 


upon me to be his train-boy. 
ge ot selling books and pa- 
1€ passengers. 

10t then farmed by 
e person or firm as now. I was my 
own agent and the regulator of my own 
i Both of t 


venient to make 


profits. 


yssessor ol 


1] ‘ 
could afford t« 
promptness, when 

a oe 
the passenve! 


instruments were 
ut ol 
crossed 
ym- 
+ 4 ! 
eT-tanks 


memory m 


am confid 

tas few have ever had. than now, 
-xceeding long ones 
have p done by1 r Wwo- ummer nights, and the p 


And this i 


man that ould not do ; I terribly thirsty. 





“and none 








Ké 
/ > 
to humor him. } V part wi 
i exactly how 


without findi 
| proceedes pany 
not have 


best 
done, 
ks and por- 

ne ill suc- counts; 

in despair reckless 
himself to have any cas 


h 
vher has | 


h 
he found all 
1 not spent in 

overcoat, where 
ist it himself. And 
is, and his 
it he had 


ted on 


tive. 

Johnny Booker 
wer of the co 
Toledo. Our 
and pro} 


low, who 


yr in some 


hen, therefore, I desi 
nk and gO hor ] 
1 me that I could do 
bi f the whol mpany- 
rea -a1 er Troupe 
"] company 


1S 


vinced 


responsible only for 
Accordit 
Mr. Kneeland, a violinist, and 1 


were all yW ed 


debtedness. 





LICE Years as a 


reckless good-fellowship hraim cam¢ 
i most comical Spt 


as possible. There were e neg species. We wer 


at Marshall, Michigan, when he ir 


veteran, and hushed up as 


, that we could afford to go 

r towns than the other troupe duced himself to our notice by bring 

visited. It was deemed a good water into the dressing-room, blacking 
t, as well as in some meta- our boots, and in other ways making 

conducive to the worale himself useful. He had the 

ny, to dress as nearly alike face gest mouth, and white 

when off the stage. This imaginable. He said there was not! 


1 be readily under- 


+3 is 
he world which he we 


is to travel with a 


could he do? Why, he « 


me out more promi- 
juveniie pr 


ssumed name _ ter, 


> pri inal 

1€ principal 
. 3 . 

aance 


expres 
rgage-maste 


was so exciting box fall upon 
vat I was prol hink we ] ughed louder now 
itinerant mortal can of Mr. Lynch’s stori 
l i d not t i 


one 


belated railway Ephraim de 
} ‘ ait _ . ant atl bt 1 . 
oat explosions and cCol- our mirth, Dut, having 


vay stage-horses. We _ bagga; 


east from Chicago, we were to 
ywns along the line and rode awa 
self of great use 











_ —_ oo 
Three Years as a 


hopes of relief, th tent 
and we waited on an poetry 


on through the long night. Riesse, novelty : 


the bass singer, never slept a wink, or indeed, » wearing away. 


i 
allowed many others to sleep, his hun- ences at last looked alike to n 


gry voice, like a loon’s on some solitary lecture-goers do to Dr. Holmes. 


he stillness laughed 


lake, breaking in upon t 
where and when it was least expected. formance, 
in the veritable cloak of the 

ha Mohammed 
latter part 
l lown be tween the o] 
waxen Tan ot ter ] Se. « nly l iced wher 
Twelve Ap les. I c at tl isual step or pantomir 
orning tl l i 
ers on grou! 
no better prospect of 
etting off. We were 


to come a y. At that ity we ave Th light I ¢ ic) at 
several exhibitions at V in I all. it uy yy the fir exer 
Pro eeding thence down the , OT l , it € , was the owner 
the stern-wheeler, to | lay at the see n old wharf-boat, wl 
long till we shoul 2 overtake: r ‘en m | to the levee of that 
the Palace and the Raymond, we ind which he had turned to th 
those unfortunate i i 

to free themselves, and were greetec 

itl hearty cheer l ] ] 


sometl 





in which he nr lad a 
In wnicn he preceded us. 
dR 


Raymond would some- 


r noses 


~-— NO. 











$4 Ti Ce Ca S as 


m to be a kindly 


d mein 


rae | al . 
fill my place. 


odd that it 


before 


Ly pl ice. 
hat more than a year 
and prior 
late E. 
irom 
had 


inte 


sionately, 
now whether 
er success a 
as a periormer. 

I was promised at 
if I would go over to 
i minstrel 

. 
] 


lowe 
»O we 
he Raymond 

former city, and tool 
i] 9 4 

to Galveston. We 

two or three weeks wi 

Few minstrels then h 

way, and thus it 

farewell appearance 

greeted with a crowded house. 

cept as a poor lecturer, I have never 

been on the stage since I left Gal- 


veston. and by 


Still resolved to go to college at 


returned 
passage t 


Kennett. 


book. The 
} 


and shoemakers ; 


of the presiden 


, 


, who 
seemed to take a great liking to me, 





pe 

1860. | | 
7° 

my credit was made good for anything 

I wanted, and I was provided for as 

as the richest of them. 


well The in- 

structors were all priests, and gener- 

ally good I was never required 

to change my religion, or to conform 

more than externally to their worship. 
nt, Father S. V. 

; 


recognition which 


The | n, has 
i his 
justly deserved. 
if | 


he has beer 


piety and abilities so 


Wit year, have read 
aright, 
Bishop of Buffalo. I 

so zealou ly to study, 

of my sixteen 


to enter 


Vin- 
le posit which I 
Toledo, and gave 


leave Saint 


treas- 

s } ; 1 + 
snough to take me 
good lu would 


to be at Cape Girardeau 
ich I purposed to leave 
some of 


*17 


ing the names of 
bills, I waited 


_ , 
mrades on the 


1erous] 


y made 


jovial, 


has made my duty 


hree Years as a Negro Minstrel. 


a 
85 
always to defend my old associates, 
when I hear the censure heaped on 
them by inconsiderate ignorance or 
And I can 


final leave of the show business and of 


blind prejudice. take my 


show people in no better way, I think, 
than in relating an incident which oc- 


curred on this little steamer. On the 


before our arrival at Alton, 
as I was sitting on the deck by tl 


[ or t 


afternoon 


of one he performers, Mr. 


Davis, who had been a member of 


company on the Floating Palace, he 
asked me to let him see my money, 
sddine tha nioht } ] 
adding that I might | l 


ave had imposed 


the “ wild-cat ” bills 
afloat. out all I had, 
I placed it in his hands. He counted 


it and scrutinized it thoroughly, ar 


upon me some oO 


then Taking 


folding it up carefully, returned it t 


»yme 
with the remark that my bills were all 
my 
I came to pay my railway 
fare at Alton, when I 
had 


half. He had, indeed, been a 


good. I had ne occasion to use 
money till 


discovered that 


my wealth increased by nearly 
better 
of my necessities ; 


venerous addition, 


judge than myself 
for, 


with his 
barely enoug 


to take me to my 
ation. 

I met Mr. Davis in New York, years 
afterwards, and offered him the sum he 
had added to mine, but could not pre- 
take it. 
stated 


belong 
elong 


him to And this is 
= No; 


Keep it 


his reason: 


LU me. 


see some poor fellow as 


much in need of it as you were then on 


the Mississippi, and give it to him.” 








borhood, 











urcnhill 
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little for my 
offered 


food or 


He 


same 


ion. 
me his with e 
] 


arm, 
hich I h 


politeness w ac 


seen his com- 


rades of the force showing to the la 
escorte 1 


odd years of sta 
have enough of 
about me to sat 


So I walked r: 
. - : 


fat, wh 


y 


“ Ah, 


person 


ite, ringed hand, unceasingly du 


Marrying a Pickpo 


iur- 


him. 
Knox, what now?” said 


whole acquaintance with 
this 
ige, looking through me 


} +} 


the 


at 
1 entire ease 


and over- 





Ving a I chpocket. 
pable these people are of m 
tolerable story. Let them 

smart in their regular li 


their lies are alw:z 


as lfany < 


Knox ; 


You 


gnats d for me. 
at its gratings, its chill 
urrow bunk, di 


ness as to means of rescue. 


“Will you go for me,” 
Mr. R. H. Churchill’s office, 


Street, and ask him to come to me for 


more the longer nain i he amoment?” 
force,” pr > captain, mo ** Now you begin to talk,” re] 


liberate]; the ite hand sailing custodian. “I am glad you have 
lown t] ny] re] j , ; ; r t } l-te 
Gown tl DIAC! ypies more } xuriously the sense to give up that school-tea 


] 
last. But Churchill has 


than ever, — “you will see how inca- story at 
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credibly 
yourself in 
thief. 
ne : 
distur 
all embarrassm 
person ila 

ity to any 


the d 
His | 


he seemed like 


ighty a 
+} r r - 7 
the presence of 


“ Beg 


1) 
old Wt 


The forgiveness | 


| -_ 
to the contrite « 


y as I could of 


1 and pur- 


Will you try it?” 
Of course I was ready, thou 
its which had 


h unable 


at first to believe that e 


delight 

coat 

his fat] 

the other si 

Mr. Knox took that occasion to 1 

his apologies, interrupted ten year 

was 


ric 
fore, for a blunder made when he 


learned from 


and | 


Proctor never re- 


new to his work; 


him then that Mrs. 


covered her money. 





- ar 
ke all other 
been very 


ir less interest- 


treats these 


mind, 

triv- 

instantly cease 
, than the great ideals 
Latinized. 
hands of Voltaire, 


shrines when 
Jeanne d’ Are, i 
suffers 


acter than 


more defamation of char- 
Greek goddesses under 
the treatment of Lempriére. 
Now that thi 
VOL. 


s defilement is being 
XXIV.—NO. I4I. 7 


cleared away, we begin to 


Stateliness ol 


much oO! 
lay in its ideal women. 


inevitable ; there never 


ism in the world, but 
: } ] thinl 
proaucea a Whiinke!l 


heism after all. 


ntage gained, thi 
fection of 1guage brought some all 
since it is in our conceptions 
that we represent what human 
be 


Look 


point of view of woman. Su 


comparison 


of two races, in 
recognized 


womanhood 
divine 


to mortal 


as il 
» ] 1 anil 
eise we snouid 


Id 


1 
son, we snouid 


ist, WOMman Was 


he nation which still kept her on 
hrone. But among tl 


] 
t 
t 


lese WOManNn-W 


shipping nations the Greeks stood 
eminent, as distinct from the 

istic nations of the world. S 

is the difference, it has 
. 


hat Solomon and the kings 


g¢ the 


n associatil ¢g 


i worship o 
with that of Je 


hovah, had a confused de- 
sire to correct this exclusive character. 
The Virgin Mother of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church is a more obvious yearning 
of the same instinct. 

| 


For one, I can truly testify that 


first sublime visions of an ideal woman- 


my 





xd came 


directly from tl 


forth. 
tnose earl 
e gods too 


] 


heir 


ion itself, does the m 
. 
e work approach 


vinity.” 


ajesty 
of tl to that of the di- 


I spe ik now of the ideal alone. 
doubtedly in ancient Greece, as i 


ern America, the actual woman was dis- 


[July, 


imiliated, enslaved. 
e men, have a right 


npressions. 
eTran- 


his more than lion- 


. m1 
. mytn 


ird the Greel 


S¢ fancies. 


goes among 

ns of men only that she may 
e new-born infants in her arms; and 
the young of all wild creatures must be 
spared in her honor, religion taking the 
Thus she becomes 
: * anger eg ee 
he goddess of hunters, and learns of 


place of game-laws. 
t 





ttribute 


] 


tue and her charms. 
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to her robe, ile r 1 watches a *xultation, uniting in the divine harm: 
her feet. his is the Greek Athen: y 1 which love forever soothes tl 
transformed in Rome to a pros: Mi nind of men and gods.” 
infinitely useful and practical, Now ve is Aphrodite, « 
idess hers 


wearied 


pat 
Atl 


mortal 


Ay 


as a relief from 
isavows it, as 
g its irreverence. 
lovelie The true Aphrodite is to be sought 
should follow wit! gs in the hymns of Homer, Orpheus, and 


} 1 } —— : } r TA 
Mackay’s transl n. ( ° 1e last invokes her as yet 





1ena com- 
era, like 


Atl 
H 


But with all this effort to make her 
l nk to her husband, it is the 

i to all 

him. 
ighest gods reverence Hera, but 

she reveres Zeus. His domestic re- 


lations, therefore, are a despotism tem- 


a queen, superior 


her spouse, and yielding t 


* BactAnida xovpadpoditmy. Proclus, Hymn III. 1 
t "Adpodiry yaxou mAoxais HSera, Tatian, Orat. 
contra Gr2cos, Cc 3. 


$ “lepds yamos. 


IO 

The divi 
essential power, 
the two. Zeu 
comprehend wh 


I 


ne hus- 


y 


Trojans, 


que 
uppliant, bi 

she, crowned, pure, m 

to 


veil aside reveal 


use.” 


Hera on Mount 


nations like 


those of 
shed, in H 
contending 


before this sublit 


the 
1¢ union, 
of reverence are fitting. 

husband and 


wife —a_ thing 


or coarseness on common lip: 
ransferred by Homer to a scene wher 
all the solemnities of earth and air | 
come but tributary to the divine meet- 
ing. And 

Holy Marriage interweave themselves 
with the associations and practices ¢ 
the nation, and secure a religious dig- 
nity for the 


thus the symbols of 


4 


institution in the Greek 


mind. 

But woman’s career 
even as a wife; she 
mother. 


is incomplete 


must also be a 





102 7 he Gree ta 
Then comes before us the great mys- 
tical and 


DeMETER of the Eleusin 


maternal dei Greece, 
' steries, 
the Roman Ceres. i 
th 


ther, 


Her very name sig- 
nifies l 
Mother Earth. Eu 
Bacchanals, 

1, , 


"mo probal 9] pNTHp, 
ipid ys, in his 


chief 


trate 
the 
priv 
cour 
the | 


Demeter 


rough 


and 


mean always 
1 them this 


>; an 


ay 
I 


. 
th 
1, 


Pe rse] hone 
i be- 
Aphro- 


lenhood, active or 


relation is glorified, as wifehood 
comes sublime in Hera, love in 
con- 
mis and Athena. 
five attitudes of 
maiden, lover, wife, and 
nn ally one which 


ese 


and 


these, 
HESTIA, or Vesta, is 
is, but not his wife like 


hearth, 
burning 
.) 

} 


The 


ints come. fugitive 
own comes here for safety, 

ted. Foreign ambassa- 
met and greeted by 
a 


the 


col goes forth, 


zrants take coals from the pub- 





ones ~ ’ 
Lhe Greek 


1869. | 


lic hearth of the town they leave. Hes- 

tia’s fire must never go out; if it does, 

it must only be rekindled from the sun. 
Greece, as 


Thus in 


. 1 
wards, the veStal 


in Kome after- 


vir guard the cen- 
tral sacredness of the state. Hence 
] l 7 alty on their misdeeds, 
they hold. So 

of the 


them, 


powers 


hem is the power 
7 } it 
1ey meet a criminal, he 


bear with 
must 
I know no symbol of the 
like 


womannood 


ime 
issumption that vice cannot 
IS transtormed 


} 


Could any woman once be 


gin, too 
Aphrodi 
warm, 

human 

will sacrifice the 
her ch 
to those who profane the sacred altar 


lov er, seve ral 


there might ) all and 


Demeter, the mother, 
whole human race for 
even Hestia is pitiless 


la; ana 


Goddesses. 


»* —— i ie ts 
or home. kach of these qual 


the stamp of nature upon the go 
the i 


man ken. 


vr 

7 ay deal lect it 
holding fast ideal, lest i 
beyond hu 
tl 


So perfect was this prism 


nine existence, it compris¢ 
. en , 
] 


wel: aia 


Shrine. 
not 
not ennoble 


ence 


every are: 


the hi 


SS 

s, from whose ac 
citizens dated their calenda: 
Demeter, 


\ 14 
ht attend t 


he priestesses Ol 
f 4)] 


of all women mig 


games ; —all these saw woman! 





104. The Greek 
fied in their goddesses and dignified in 
themselves. The li 
monial 
maidens who altars, 
and to the peas: rirls through whom 
the 
conditi 
M4 } 


L among 
. ‘> 


Every range of 


oracles 

on and of be com- 
pris 
ble« 


l before day athe the Image 
Pallas in the sacred river, or the 


ynsecrated 

mple of Peace; when the daugh- 
“} . ‘de ee ] mnlet ] 
HNUCYaIGeS alcea OFT Compierea 
’s great literary work; when 
Agnodice studied medi- 

e, disguised as a man, and practised 


as a man, and was prosecuted as a 


seducer, and then, revealing her sex, 
was prosecuted for her deception, till 
the chief women of Athens appeared in 
her behalf and secured for their sex 
the right to be physicians ; when Tele- 
silla of Argos roused her countrywo- 
men the wall 


to defend S against the 


Spartans, the men having lost cour- 
nmmemorative 

1 in male 
attire and the men came forth veiled ; — 
all these women but put in action the 


lessons of aspiration which they had 


age; after which, in a co 


festival, the women appearec 


Goddesses. (July, 
This inspira- 
tion derived by womanly genius from 
its deity 


learned in the temples. 


is finely recognized by Antipa- 
hessalonica in that fine e} 
merates the nine poetesses 
them “artists of 
and granc 
“women wh 
h 


hymns.” 


itself. 


3*,° - 
ymnaition of 


r low 


1 
Becker, f 


he Greek 


} 
ijurther and wrote: 


he 
Greeks knew n 


vi Mm 


intercourse al I 
n the Americans. It is in 
me of outward observances. 
the sculptors, always tell the 

is undoubtedly 
re serious Greek literature 

quoted to 


a remarkable 


sustain this 


passage 
>) 
agreeable, 


and 


dren may find comed 
but educated womenf and youths 
the majority of mankind prefer tragedy. 
This distinctly 


an 


recognizes intellectual 


n 
culture as element in the female 
* OcoyAwogous yuvaixas vuvots. 
t "Ac re 
by Ficir 


Il. 5 


same editic 


meradevuevar Tov yuvatcwy — rendered 


serudi Plato, de Leg., Book 


Compare Book VII. 





The Greek 
d him (since such a remark 
be made, for instance, in 


nd the Diotima of his Bz 
i | . n¢ | lest We y, 

woman. 
+1, > 

~o> Lilt 


intel- 
is heroines. 


mi-barbar- 


Fourth 


modern. 


() 


lyssey the young Te- 
its King Menelaug, to in- 
he fate of his own father, 
> they are conversing, 
iuty of the world, 
She 
d, graceful, honored, — 
, like a modern wife ? — and 
n in the conversation. 
he pondered these things in 
its and in his mind, forth 
he fragrant and lofty chamber 
elen, like Artemis of the golden 
distaff. For her Adrasta immediately 
placed a well-made seat, and Alcippe 
brought tapestry of soft and 
Phylo brought a silver basket, .... 
the lips finished with gold,. . . . filled 
with well-dressed thread; and upon it 
the distaff was stretched, containing 


wool, 


ves. 


God. LESSES. 
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~olored wool. And she sat on 


Civ 
seat, and footstool was beneath 

inquired 
her husband with words. 
O 


44 ol 


KNOW, 


miler 
ily 
hat men these 
>? 


the 
I 


we thou heave 
Menelaus, w 


house 


sse I 
ike unto 


1gnanimous 


in hi 


Troy 


uiet sagacity she shows 

position of accustomec 
1e interview goes 

} £ . : . +} 

he hostess finally mixes them 

good to drink, and then they ¢ 


t, and there in a 
house “lies long-rol 


ng women !’ 
stateliness 


iritual touches, 
+ } * - 1; 
t the Greek tragedie¢ 
Alcestis and Antigone 

- 


nowned delineations of noble 
there 
I know 


in literature to look for a loveli 


der womanhood, and 
companion pictures. 


feminine feeling, —a trait more u 


of 
like those portrayed by Tha 


keray, 
instance,—than in the Deianir 
Sophocles (in the Trachinez), 
} 


ceives with such abundant compa 


female slaves sent home by 
that 


them 


the 
cules, 
shall l 
even when she discovers one of them to 


be the beloved mistress of her husband, 


resolves no 


come to from her, anc 


still forgives the girl, in the agony of 


her own grief. “I pity her most of all,” 
she says, ‘‘ because her own beauty has 
blasted her life, ruined her nation, and 
made her a slave.” 

Why is Euripides so often described 
as a hater of women? So far as I can 
see, he only puts emotions of hatred 
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into the hearts of individuals who have self. Had he but failed in his art, and 


been ill-used by them, and perhaps de- given forgetfulness to her mourners!” # 
served it, while his own pictures of Or this other pictire-song by Paulus 
womanhood, from Alcestis downward, Silentiaris : — 

show the finest touches of appreciation. “The pencil has scarce missed {the 
Iphigenia refuses to be saved from the beauty of] the maiden’s eyes, or 
sacrifice, and insists on dying for her hair, or the consummate splendor of 
country; and Ach vho would fain her bloom. If any one can paint flick- 


I 
save and wed her, says : “ I deem Greece ing sunbeams, he can paint also the 


happy [beauty of ] Theodorias.” + 


nobly hi 


in tl in thee in Greece; flickering 

ha hou spoken.’ In the Or this garland of Rufinus : - 

Troade scuba warns Menelaus that, “JT send you, Rhodoclea, this gar- 

if Helen is allowed on the same ship nd, having woven it with my own 

with him, she will disarm his ven- ls of flowers. There is a lily, 

geance; he disputes it and she ar and at bud, and the damp ane , 

swers, “ He is no lover who not alway and moist narcissusy and violet 

loves.” What a recognition is ther lark blue eyes. But do you, enwrea 

of the power a woman to inspire ith them, unlearn pride, for | 

a passion that shall outlast years and ar he garland are in blossom 

“ven crime! n the Electra, where . 

the high-souled prin j iven in must remember that, as Grote has 
: know of the Greeks is 
from a wrecked vessel ; 

and rarer thin 
re, the myri 
ings are 


poems of the Anthology 


ympeian house, 
I 


r tre 
ire 


liarity 2 woman 


| in the Anthology : — from all. 
“ My star, upon the stars thou gazest. erhaps ni thing among these 
Would that I were heaven, thaton thee gives so naive and delicate a 
I might look with many eyes!” of Greek maidenhood as i 

Or this by Julian, on ; . 

‘TL Df . {rr } t ocovpouevots, 
“ The painter | depicts ] Theodota her- 
v @coswprddos. Brunck 

* "Eude 88 pdvorg xpémwe tois & hilos- ' Asjyers xai od nal d crébavos 
tratus, Letter XXIV rt | 
be found in Cumberland’s Observer, No. 74, where s vutaros. Brunck, I. 20r, The other poem, 
they were first pointed out 
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sonations, while pure and high, are 


vague and impalpable. Shakespeare’s 
women seem ‘at best far inferior, in com- 
and variety, to 


pass Shakespeare’s 


men; and if Ruskin glorifies them sub- 
limely on the one l 
the othe: 

the justificati 
paints careful 
ing the l 


Where an 


yuvatka@y £ 

Among it writer orges Sand 
lone 
thing ; 
beiore the 
all 
fuli-grownh, 
like, in the 

Per] 


hi 


Greek woman 
aimed to ele 
average. 
more widely, s 
tected, more 
woman as woman, 
and the saint, — thi 


In the Middle es there were 


> 


1: a Se 
glimpses of a new creation. Raphael 


something tha 


yainted, Dante sang 


I 
I 
promised more than Greece 
i 


gave; Du 


t came to nothing. Superstition w: 
in the way; the new woman did 


get herself disentangled from 

mythology and an unnatural asceticism, 
and was never fairly born. Art could 
not join what God had put asunder ; 
the maid-mother was after all an image 
less noble than maid or mother sepa- 


That path is closed ; 


rately. I rejoice 
that we can have no more Madonnas ; 
we have come back to nature and are 
safe beneath its eternal laws. There is 
no fear for the future ; eternities stretch 
out that way, and only centuries the 


other. 


The Greek 


Ge M Li Le SSES. 


That w 


gone; that gre 


as ieaves In a 


These name 
are but 


» rea 
ions of Gree 
graces of C 
be nobler forms, thz 


yet 
those “fair humanities 


classic architecture 


ion”; , when 
perfection, there rose the 


tI 
made the Greek seem 
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BORED AND HELPED. 


=<W YORK STATE ASYLUM. 
rocking- 
o office chairs in black 


with, 


nacréon,” a Venus 
doves, of Correggio ; 
at Florence” in water- 


Iptor. One side « 
een transformed i 
and lodges two hund 
s of Poetry, Essays, 

OF « ourse, 
are my own 

comrades here, I 
to impart 

lodging. Butina 

ments of my room 
f the house, 


anted 


; ] +f -1y) 
in the uniiorm s 
i enjoy no 


ll 


s and 2 
-work of oak and iv fellows. 
] } 
u A 


1 
} 


ant 


ures prove 


“ That valle 
ablution, Wor 
sil- with 


n; pendent 
with globes Nor does the picturesque Yankee vil- 
lage in the distance, nor even t 
cloudy pillar of the westward-roaring 
] Lord leadeth his 


engine, whereby the 
he way of the 


larm 


e 


people about through t 


vilderness, impair the romantic cl 


periodicals, papers, and 
ials ; a rather wide bed- 
ed iron, in the English 
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? 

so dispose of 

her fools, of a mild- 

iat denomination. But, 


in 


enous 


board of trustees take 


leciclati: ' , 
or ; gisiative comm 


us “ unbeknownst.” 
Ninety-six — what? C 





Our [ IIE 
poor life, tha 
rlornly, sudden] 

he same time come 


with their freigh 


f the familiar 
performances 

rhetor- 

ne 

sound, 1 to the 
times with a directness so 


ruciating as to make the 


Our pianos and melodeon 


hearer feel as 
bottle of “S. T.—1 


the spiral horror of a1 


course much harmony, 


- . } 7 
under the deft 


fingers oO 


and the ever-amiable you 





II Our Inebriates, Ha 


of the superintendent 


rich and well-tr 
} 


lends, at any 
ned voice. 
Saturday 


meetings of the Oll: 


her 


call, 
7 


uesday and are club 


nights 


ipod Club, 
a literary and social ors 
, on { 


growth in 
We num- 


y mem- 


ne 
connection, 


4 ‘ } 
that the s¢ 


three hundred an 


tne 


here between 
Decem! 


were | 


1ysicians, two authors, 


wo teachers, one artist, and two pro- 
. | 


° os ° . 11 
ssionai musicians; 1 ] noticeabie, 


Iso, that of tl 


Here is matter for 
fact to 
this paper is to be a pr 
ment, and I mptation. 

A few of pay read 
before the club may serve to indicate 
the drift of thought and taste. It will 
be observed that there is a preference 


reconcile wi 
actical state- 
turn from the t 


the titles of p 


for the satirical handling of social ab- 


*UCICEa 


, ry ; 
2 “f 
aia fTelped. 


surdities. The Hindoo 


Girl of 
Period” ; “ Meteoric Phenomena, and 
Theories concerning them” ; “ Curiosi 
ties of M . 


Ballet ” ; 


*nsational 
The Hub and the Tire” 
Chicag 


. dees oe 
ot shoddy 


and The Social 


the Gent 


= hi t d + } ry > 
ot this Asylu expected to observe 
scrupulous caution not to offend or 


. . — 7 ~ 
bring aisrepute upon our fellowship ] y 
lace 


TT 
1aCC 


presenting himself at any time or | 
under the influence of liquor. 

“II. Resolved, That the above reso- 
lution is accepted by each and every 


one of us as an earnest expression of 
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the opinion and 
other form of pledge or bond. 


LES lu d, That whosoever, be- 


of this club, and an in- 


the Asylum, shall present him- 


time or place, in the con- 


any tll 


ub, in writing, a becoming 


- the same to be read by the 


next regular meeting 
‘or by the club. 
nothing in the 
esolutions, ex] 
be construed as impairing 
scl 


ressed or im- 


- : Ps, See 
thy and fellowship with wh 
sh and 


Marc 


r acclamation, 


me to time an erratic mem! 
beyond the affection 


wholesome rules, 
ry such occasion the frank 
ei PERO E OS 

1e confession with which his 
been offered has been 
by the cordial and sym- 
applause with which it has 
Shae pe fe ehitie 

Or once in a woie 

for all 


safe- 


the 

bout him, gets 
his own hard thoughts 
ing temptations of the 
such tl are locked 


iere 
“ cages,” sacred to reflec- 

bromide of potas- 
is mystery of 
lution, that whilst, 
ninety probationers, 
han fifteen who 
in this particu- 
A the 
one man’s fall is transmitted through 
cts 


all, Wl 


electric 


ire never more t 
bitually offend or fail 
ig these fifteen shock of 
h the instantaneousness of an 
Strangest of all, this 
phenomenon of sympathetic excitement 


circuit. 


displays a character of periodicity, so 
clearly defined as to suggest the possi- 
“ About this 


I4I. 8 


influence. 


XXIV. — NO. 


bility of lunar 


VOR. 
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old 


5) 


the almanacs hz 
“ expect madness.’ 
“We 


ourselves 


time,” as 
. 

have reason to congratu 
the Supe 


1506] that 


I quote from 


tendent’s Report for 


ion of the Asylum is sucl 
render it a fair exponent of those 
pathetic and humanizii 
soundness and 

it was erecte 

which claims for the 
judgment, 


weal = *} 
morai respons 


erable 
and 
refusing any longer 


criminal or confine 


jealously chec 


“'T] 


Ir views 
, 
to demonstrate 
smote from police limi 
we are not required 
convenient harbor ; 
chance arrests of i 
otne 


ot 


hand, being 


h hand 


” 
1 brisk, attractive town, wi 
or walls or guards 
its allurements, the ine 
ened but guarded, at 
has a chai 
prove his 
have 
rules ait 
also has his, in his own heart and ¢ 
science ; and of the two influences, the 
latter, the less formal, is the more po- 
tent. 

“Hence, a quality of genuineness, 
with every advantage of position and 


circumstance to test the truth of the 





afterwards 


of the 


less 


any happy reader of t tion for the claims of t 
moved by 


a spirit of benevolent emu 
lation, would be flattered by the sense 


frailty, — these are the law 


to our hearts. 
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Late? 
ries 


there Radicals 


here dear to the heart of Ben. Butler, 


word, although were 


and Copperheads lovely in the sight of 
Brick Pomeroy, Rebels who had raided 
with Mosby, and Federal scouts who 


int 


ts 


1 the hoof-prints of Sher- 


Could 


} ] . 
1d good sense have been 


had followed ir 
idan’s Ride. such a scene of 


generosity ar 


enacted anywhere, on that day, but at 
an Inebriate 
That 


ol 


romantic deference and deli- 


acy sentiment, with which the natu- 


whom untoward circun 
of birth and 


ral American, »- 


stances association have 


positively uncouth and 


renaereda 


deformed, never ils to ap- 
yman, is devel- 


the latent 


. ’ : 
proach every tolerable wi 


oped here, from even most 
inclination, | liar craving « 
our minds and the rarity 


of it ratification. 


ar as- 
parition of 
> (Mrs. Frank Ward) 
’ 7 

ilmed 


“First Lady 


1 j ln +} = . srranian 
uked and Cz the herce, turbulent 


‘ifishness of 
We all know that rum, when it has 


usurped the kingdom of a mind, reduces 


noi 


a 
] 
I 


it to the slavery « e passions and 


1 , 
aisO KNOW 


we fee 
nations 5; Ot 
most 


that the minds and hearts it 


them 


~~ 
easuy 
2. 7” 


invades, finding misera 


fenceless, are precisely 

under happier circumsta 

otic 
2h 
rings 


sensitively susceptible 


} 
grat e ind 


ve 
} 


and chivalry. 


ry woman 


ntl 
gentie 
subtile sympathy among us, we reacl 
back toward the hearts of our moth 
] 


and sisters and wives. “ 


ted since the 
one hundred 
been marriec 
the c 


. a 
ace, is decidedly 


men. 
vantage, hance 
al 4 

abstiner 


lone 
long 


with 
and 

I need 
hardly say that there is no more po- 


Darious, 


é 
marriage being happy; for 


married, ceteris 


tent, nor comparatively more common 
provocative to reckless debauchery than 
an ill-assorted, ‘incompatible,’ wrang- 


ling marriage: nor any such incentive 


Tih 
, Hai 


rr? 
tia Helped. 
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| to reform, any such 


and inspiration 
support and cheer in the struggle of 
self-denial and selfcontrol, any such 
source of fortitude and hope in the hour 
of temptation, as the devotion of a 


1S 
hful, patient wife, clingin 
} 


giving, fait 
to the 


kindred 


, 
fast wreck that the crew of se 


ic} nd friend } 
ish and friends have 


doned. The women who have foll 


th 


} 


e hie! hi ] 1 
eir husbands to this Asylum, : 


} 1 
nand, to watch ant 
ize oO! ¢ 
IS Clarity! 
> necessar 
tarial ta } = 
lateriai tO De Clarifhe 
periment 
ymmunities a 


his, be 


process of reconstruction, shall become 

; +1 ¢ , - na ] 

Mh tia proc ess, ana 
himecelf 

o himselt 


a law 


ana others 


and trustees n 


ive-power from th 
ntred 

, 

I 


nce ) 
Without this, tl 
complete, 


imb unc 
| 


Key -b« ara 


theory of sympathy that this should be 
so; and thi the measure of 

mnine. ahidine cond the 
renuine, abiding gooa they 


To their |! 
no 


> 10 CO. 1oONnor, 


im 


more. If 
he } 


s$10ns Of its 


for here my trembling 


et with unstudied appeals 
: : 


transcending the eloquence of Gough, 
and confronted with pictures of 
ger, tearful 


pain 
of 
world 


beyond the utterance 


ine Hall. 


1S 


ea 


This anxious little 
mov ed 


} 
pul 


rs by the moral power 
that 


and 


lic opinion; and 
the purpose 


the Ollapod Club. 


expression in 


character of 
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} 


It can be 
well- 
it “reforms 


reform himself; it 


claimed me 
Inebriate Asylum 
a man by helping ny to 


honestly 
managed 


presupposes in hin 
a sincere g and an earnest effort, 
tions 
> menrembimenainie ith kindly 
e, encouragement with kindly 


trust with well-timed warn- 


and it offers him wise moral condi 


admonition, 
i ; from care and from tempta- 


tion, cheerful and sympathetic compan- 
ionship, improving and diverting mental 
1 all the devices of sagacity 
h his tem or his trou- 
sound eared il conditions, 

there ’s no such tired 
r worn-out inebriate 
1d substan- 


animating 


), reg- 
bit, wholesome an 

r, free motion, 
games, h¢ songs, and jolly laughter. 
And that is all —that is not 


Such are they whom it 


arty 


means wherel ry 


the 


the incorrigible minority, 
l 


rile, and the stupid, who remain 
the voice of warning, and de- 
afiec tion, ’ 


’>— the 
} 


id the stolid, who are yet to 


claims of 


— these are they whom 
harbors. To the 


beat,” 


lum merely 


, in very truth, a House of 


rest, and redemption ; to the 
House of Detention and 

In this Institution, which, in 
it is external to the personal feel- 
' the inmate, partakes notably of 


+} 


the freedom of a superior country hotel, 


ortunate in being able to 
} 


[qual 


meet 
footing of confidence and 
But for c 
ly inseparable from the experi- 


tful consideration. causes 
aracter of the enterprise, our 
tatus is exceptionally superior ; 
is not to be expected that, when 
operation of inebriate re- 
1ave become popularized, 


r Ctate 


shall have opened its 
indred establishments will be 
I think it will 

to their 
n, and to 
peace ty as to 


‘ so fortunate. 
necessary to impart 
ite discreti 


} 
a duplica 


itients, <recoany 
character privile eges. 


It is to be he ped 1 that 
ilanth 


7 
ciassily | 


1 1 a 
, lest legislative 


bodies and_ ph ropic. communities, 
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- 
/ 
the assured success of this 
Binghamton experiment, should become 
this cialty 
, the legal sta- 
the inebriate may be clearly de- 
hout 
longer to be 


inspired by 


prematurely engaged in spec 
of benevolent enterprise 
tus of 
fined wit time. He is no 
ninal or 
all, that 


1 
those 


loss of 

coerced as a cri 
confin + as a lunatic: once for 
question cant been settled, by 
nd have 


have the matter most at heart, ar 


given it the most intelligent and anxious 


consideration; it is, in fact, the foun- 
amiable 


Therefore 


dation upon which the whole 
structure has been erected. 

the inebriate has his right 
are the ri 


ehts; but 


ehts of an occasional madman, 
however long and lucid his intervals 
may be; and no man knows this bet- 
ter than himself. He knows that, 


der distracting 


un- 


certain circumstances 
of provoc ation or temptati on, he may — 
first or last almost certain 


come an offence, if 


ly will — be- 
not a fear, to him- 
self and others, even when at large on 
his honorable parole, of which, at 

times, seated at the feet of the 
Gamaliel of his own prudence and duty, 
Then the 
insensible to sen- 


wiser 
when 
he is so tenderly jealous. 
rude hand of the law, 
timent and scornful of psychological 
analyses, will be laid upon him,—a 
policeman’s coarse paw shall bruise 
the fierce sensitiveness. 
Just there rights begin, and he 
naturally turns for them to the Asy- 
lum, which, as a mere matter of money 
than of 


raw of his 


his 


owes him a 
guardian under 
has accepted in respect of 


not less morals, 


rescue; for she is his 
bonds, and 
him, for a consideration, cert 
and obligations. 
cannot be trusted 


beyond bounds, is a question for the 


ain posi- 
tive responsibilities 
Whether he can or 
discretion of those having him in mor 
and medical charge, —a nice question, 
I grant, its safe decision implying the 
e and fine combina- 
and occa- 
nt are inevitable 


possession of a rar 
tion of experience — tact ; 
sional errors of judgme 
But i 
rest with him, nor is he responsible for 
a blunder. His 


friends, as wel 


it is certain the decision does not 


the consequences of 
Asylum owes it to his 


as to himself, to stand between 








on CG aale ok fat aestowe 
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2 ] 

editor, a fanatical dema- 


o-~ 
> 


for the Washingtonian 


2 champion revivalist, a plu 


»ocrety, or a— fe- 


ee 7 
mourniul e€i 


ample, flexible, and lu- 


( lose- 
laine, 


olored 


Thoré and 

instructive studies of ¢ 
r Laprade, and the 

es of Stendhal. in Er 
less and overcharged phr 

rs concerning picture 
cannot be called artists, | of verbal extravagai Ros- 
he preliminary studies of setti and Palgrave are judicious but 


not striking art-writers. Ranking below 
I have named is a host of men of 
assert that Ruskin, in England, h letters, who furnish instructive and often 


contribut the most impressive and stimulating pages about art and artists. 





120 French and 


The literature produced by the lead- 
ing 


strained. 


writers on art is fervid and unre- 
Impressionable and poetic 


and the 
: 


most unchecked 
admiration have propagated the 


minds have paid tribute to art, 
vividest words and the 
influ- 


writings 


ence of great pictures. The g 


of Ruskin, Hazlitt, Hamerton, 


Diderot, 
Stendhal, Georges Sand, : 


e, Thorée 
and Gautier seem noblest and closest to 
the 


Taine 


subject. One page of Thackeray’s 
bens is not surpassed by 


expression that I know, 


e Of 
and it is more like Diderot than Rus- 
had a just 
t profound feeling for art. 


Thackeray and real 


ntiousness 


and 


he fervidness and conscit 
of Ruskin, the good sense 


Hazlitt 


tt, the 
temperance of 


ath 
enthu- 


siasm of intelligence and 


Hamerton, are more 
and 


French writers. 


than the definite 


work of the 


rehensive 


ematic 
- | intell; > > —_ he 
i¢ nteiigence, more cone- 
rence, in the French ; more reli 


more 
210n, mo- 
rality, cant, and genius in the English. 
Art has been better stated in French 
than in English literature ; it has been 
separated from all bemuddling consid- 
erations, and especially from the influ- 
an ignorant public, 
y *the 
a sectarian e 
In Engl 
taken up 
into wl h 


ence of that tests 


art by prejudices engendered by 
ducation. 
literature art has been 


roots ; and 


lish 
by the the soil 
hose roots have struck, 
he discussion 


fruit that has 
civiliza- 


has become a part of t 


concerning the beautiful 


grown in different epochs of 


tion. The question of art, with the rep- 


resentative English critic, Ruskin, con- 
cerns all the phenomena of our social 
to serious 


What Ruskin did 


‘logically, but with a compensating ge- 


life, and introduces the mind 
and difficult studies. 


il man- 
and with all the cleverness of talent. 


nius, Taine has done in a logic: 
ner 
He has studied and 


without 


art 
human and 
and 


written about 
going back of the 
historic to natural 


which increase the 


the spiritual, 


scope of Ruskin’s 
writings, and enrich us with those fine 
studies of nature that 


and glory of his work. 


charm 
But what can 
one say to Ruskin’s sometimes solemn 


are the 
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oon f 


iters. [July, 
exhortations, which make us forget the 
critic and listen to the peters, outside 


his time and distressed by tenden- 
cannot check? 


Art-criticism begins in 


cies that he 
eighteenth 
that is to 
impressionable 
men that ever 
the 
sary 


+} 
the 


century with Diderot, — say, 
with one of the’ most 


lived, a 
self-restraint l 


for the pro 


1 


p 
but admirably 


of a work 
lescribe su far as 
talk of 


ot generosity. 


; 

work so 
} *t ° , 

be described in the 


wit, of sen 


10 
nan devel 
hes about 


them, one from writer that 
the and communicates a 


; i] 
mina, 


rest of 


amuses 


- Wwe e ~ . he 
rodigious liie, to a writer that 


and excites. The preacher 
abases us; the catch- 


» eood- liver an l incon- 
Did lelicht : 
Widerot delights us. 
two types is Taine, a 


mere thinker the literature of art, — 
rapid, plausible, and pretentious in his 
generalizations ; opening and closing his 


bold 


hout the 


subject with unfailing assura 


ance ; 


al aic is -mper ; 
und prosa his temper 


power to render or the delicate sense to 


appreciate the atmosphere and palpita- 
tion of life, which is alwa 


ys found in 
the m« i 


st enchanting writing, 
] 


creases the charm of des 


not wea 


ign, whicl 


iken the force of expression, but 


at times discreetly hides a fact and ex- 


quisitely graduates an effect. Nol 


r ook 
] 
1 


on art displays a more hardy descrij 


talent, none more skill in the use of « 


scr! iptive phrases, than Taine’s Voye 


en Italie; but much force, so mu 


SO 
little 
finally be; 


assurance, SO 
tle hesitation, 


they suggest a swee] 


a 


vagueness 
get 
ying and 

—a mind that has never taken a 


unknown, and is limited 


mind, 

plunge into the 
in its experience to purely material and 
Taine’s thought and 
emotion are always at the same pitch ; 


visible things. 


his phrases ably arranged, and press- 
ing the reader forward, exhibit neither 


grace, nor subtilty, nor tenderness, 
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imagination, but an alert, vora- 


cious, and assimilative mind, 


nor 
which re- 
duces everything to its own measure, 
and disposes of everything with uncom- 
mon skill. 

Taine is the refuge of many against 
the 


in R 


inconsistent and the arbitrary, which 
uskin coexist with a most conscien- 

and painstaking spirit. Both are 
thinkers and take art-criti- 
cism out of the hands of men of senti- 


1 


l out of the hands of pedants. 


conciusive 


spires the more universal in- 
id is stimulative. Taine gives 
learer and more instructive account 
but he never opens his subject 
depths, never shows the refine- 
1 , hicl 
beauty which 


from 


} 


nt and give a value to 


tuskin’s work apart its conclu- 
If you wish to be helped to an 

nt and harmonious knowledge 

art in its social significance and his- 
as] , you should read Taine ; 

if you wish to share a passionate study, 
1 its relation to 


ind to examine art in 


ra nature, you should read 
The latter the 


1e former the French mind. 


uskin. 


represents 
<nglish, t 
‘ogether they exhibit the advantages 
and limitations of two systems of edu- 
Back of Ruskin are the Bible 
nd nature: back of Taine, man and 


} 


ation. 


Ruskin tests all 
vork of man by its concurrence with, or 
=1)} 


»pochs of civilization. 


jection to, what he understands as 
the work of God: Taine tests it by its 
concurrence with, or divergence from, 
the great historic types of expression. 
This and difference 
makes Taine live in the past and look 
upon sculpture and painting as an ex- 
hausted development, although his work 


original radical 


abounds in positive statements to the 
effect that art itself is as enduring as civ- 
i While Ruskin is as arbitrary 
and expansive as St. John in the Apoca- 


zation. 


‘aine is as positive and limited 

real achievements of man. He 
is submissive to the historic fact, and is 
satisfied with a purely mundane expe- 
None of his reflections, none 
of his conclusions, are affected by per- 
sonal, theological, moral, or sentimen- 
tal ideas, for he has no conceptions tc 


rience 
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Tor, 
Aa 


speak of, and he is indifferent to those 
of other people. 

It is remarkable that Ruskin’s pur- 
was simply to defend Turner 
against the attacks and dispraise of 


pose 


English critics and connoisseurs, and 
to change the unreflecting admiration 
which was felt for the old masters into 
intelligent appreciation of a great living 
painter. His vast and minute studies 
were occasioned by a purely personal 
enthusiasm for the works of a misun- 


derstood genius. He diverted the ig- 


norant and facile homage of thousands 
from the old masters to modern painters ; 
or rather he created a new public to 
enjoy art; and he made intense par- 
His 


tisans and disagreeable talkers. 


york, commenced in an enthusiastic 
temper, with a mind heated by indig- 
nation against a stupid public, sharp- 
ened by contempt for shallow critics, 
admiration of 


genius, forced him into studies tl 


Turner’s 
iat 

made in the 
The result 
intensest 


fervid with 


had never before been 
service of art-criticism. 
the and 
cussion of the works of the old mas- 
ters, and the most varied and shifting 


examination of, and comment on, them. 


was broadest dis- 


The volumes that hold his impressions 
and reflections are full of solemn elo- 
y; they 
often show that he has all of Jeremy 
Taylor’s wealth of illustration, and 
something of his grave and pathetic 


quence and efflorescent beauty; 


mind. In Ruskin, Gothic extravagance 
and gloom are associated with chivalric 
worship of loveliness and Gallic pleas- 
ure in mere expression. 

Amongst French writers, Lamennais 
and Victor Laprade are the most ef- 
fective in treating art as a development 
of the religious sentiment. With them 
itis a subject of impressive declamation 
Lamen- 
nais, some time before Taine, neatly 
stated the principle of Taine’s philoso- 


and philosophical thinking. 


phy of art when he said: “It is not 
genius which is wanting to artists ; it 
is a milieu in which genius can freely 
But Lamennais is gen- 
eral and abstract to a degree foreign 
to the taste of any but a Frenchman ; 


develop itself.” 
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Laprade is general, abstract 1, what ing of notes under verbal cla 
is which suggest sequence 
but whic 


' a me 
unemancipated think 


} 
A 


er anc and 
h, on examinatio 


na 


the nobk 
made Rus 
writer, tew The 
more 


S I rosaic, 


The long and _ runs over every 


very ubject very 
the actual ll] 


serious, but the 


1} . 
book seems t § 


kept highway over a beautifu 
re group- country. The poetry, the obscurity, 
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forbid every form of art but that which an art exclusively for the people, living 


illustrates contemporary life. I believe with the sentiment of humanity, placed 
he has stated best the thoughts of the at the service of the poor and laborious. 
democratic man concerning art and it Art as an illustration of the human 
function in modern society. All his form culminated among the Greeks; 
vigor and ingenuity and narrowness as an illustration of force and splendor, 


were needed to reach such conclusions. among the Italians; as an illustration 


But they are the conclusions which we of 7 and multitude of actual life, in 


h aint, ‘. ] > ‘ ] ee ar ee . 
lave practically | here. h ande nd Holland: it is now 


been natural and easy illustrate aspects of nature. 


them, for they point to art separated just and comprehen 


= - ; 1 r +) 
from tradition, the mirror of the 


common experience of mer 


it Proudhon has 
subtilty of mind: he 


he has very little 


that is American art. 


mating art by the moral and democratic 
idea, he hopelessly cheapens the works 


of men who have lived out :‘of both. _ interpretati« expression 
Whoever has touched the pa vith from tl tand-point of the Gallic mir 
emotion, and been u he sway of azli Ruskin, and Hamerton give a1 
its achievements, has in some sort de- lequate interpretation of ; 


tached himself from his time; the work 
of such a man, manifestly, long as be es necessary for simple and 
he remains in t ndit i ng direct and gentle minds to seek differ- 


Proudhon is too logical, 


moralist. 


linati 
ver lived. > wrote the rudest an other, and inspire a profound and liv- 
most ruthless phrases tha 1e polit ing interest. Toa mind habituated to 
world in Paris ever read. assic prosaic plations and a purely 
romantic, religious and fanciful, paint- 
ers were condemned without measure, be the more satisfa tory and irresis 
and shown to be incapable of further writer. But that intercourse with 


advance ; classed as signs of exhausted ure, whi has formed the English and 


effort, to be succeeded by a new art, — . American lan Iscape poets, as 
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and triumphantly pr 
is moral. In “Round the World 
Hack,” and in “Did he take the 
to Ride?” have de] 
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run on for a while wit! 
Rag-Womar ome to much, as the liveli 
“How Mr. Frye d 
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